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WILD TRAITS IN TAME ANIMALS. 

V.— DOMESTIC CATTLE. 

BT DR. LOUIS BOBINSON. 



The study of domestic cattle should be of especial interest to 
us because they have undoubtedly occupied a more important 
place in our own ancestral history than any other species of ani- 
mal. The Aryan tribesman from whom nearly all "Western civil- 
ized folk are descended were cow-boys almost to a man. Like the 
Caffres and Damaras of South Africa to-day, all their thoughts 
were about their herds. This is shown in a curious way by the 
study of the early development of our language. The Sanskrit 
word for *a king meant originally "a chief herdsman." The 
word for an assembly, or the meeting place of a congress, was the 
same as that for a cow-yard. A soldier was "one who fights 
about cows." It would seem as if they regarded nothing else as 
worth ruling over, or talking about, or fighting for. Prof. Max 
M tiller traces the word "daughter" to the ancient term for a 
milkmaid. In the good old times they plainly did not take any 
account of young ladies who were not accomplished performers in 
the cow-pen. 

The cow or the ox was for long ages the chief standard of 
value. Everything from a new coat to a new wife was priced at 
so many cows. Many of our words which refer to money bear 
traces of this, such as "fee" and "pecuniary," which are directly 
derived from the old English and Latin words for cattle. 
Doubtless, there were currency disputes when other materials 
began to be used for coinage, and difficulties arose about the 
adjustment of relative values. " Cow-metallism " might well 
have been an important plank in some of the Aryan political 
platforms. 
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So numerous are the useful qualities of the tame bovidce that 
it would be quite out of the question to discuss them in detail 
within the limits of a short article. I will, therefore, follow the 
plan I have adopted with regard to other animals, and trace to 
their primitive origin some of the characteristics of the species 
which we find most valuable. 

Our common domestic cattle are descended from at least two 
wild varieties. One, the Bos primigenius or Urus, was a mag- 
nificent beast, as tall as a moose and with enormous horns. It 
probably inhabited the open, park-like country and swampy, 
sparsely-wooded plains. Its great width of horn would not have 
been suitable for life in the dense timber. The wild white cattle 
still kept in Chillingham Park in Northumberland are supposed 
to be its direct descendants. The other, the Bos longifrons, was 
much smaller and had short horns. Its habitat was probably 
among the grassy glades of the forest, where it browsed with the 
roebuck and the fallow deer. Some naturalists consider that 
another wild species, the Bos frontosus, was also an ancestor of 
the modern breeds, especially of the Norse cattle. 

In early times the strength of the ox was much more gener- 
ally made use of than at the present day. In some parts of Eng- 
land, as in the Southdown district, teams of black oxen, yoked 
two and two, are still used on the farms, especially for ploughing 
and .rolling. In America the draught ox is being superseded by 
the quicker stepping horse in all parts ; but the first ploughs 
which broke the virgin soil of the United States were drawn by 
the cattle which the early settlers took over with them. 

For hauling lumber the ox has no equal. His patient temper 
and strength at a dead pull render him far better fitted for this 
class of work than the more hasty and irritable horse. In Prance 
and some other European countries he holds his own as a 
worker, and in the lazy East, where the heavy draught' horse has 
never been made use of, he is still employed to scratch the soil 
or to tread out the corn. 

In Sussex and in parts of New England the ancient form of 
yoke is still used, which fits on to the nape of the necks of two 
bullocks. In France and Germany the yoke is commonly fast- 
ened to the horns and brow, so that the beasts draw the load with 
their heads. 

Certain humane people, both in England and America, have 
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thought this primitive kind of harness barbarous and have de- 
signed collars and breast-straps for oxen. I shall show that this 
well-meant attempt at improvement was prompted by a misun- 
derstanding of the history and habits of the beasts which these 
good folk thought to relieve. 

Now, what were the natural circumstances of the wild cattle 
which gave rise to the strength which men have found so service- 
able ? Partly, like the speed and endurance of the horse, it may 
be attributed to the long struggle with carnivorous foes. The 
weakly or undersized cattle would naturally fall a prey more easily 
than those which were large and strong. But we shall find the 
chief cause in the fact that a desperate strife for the mastery was 
always going on between the rival bulls which desired to lord it over 
the rest of the herd. In these battles the strongest and most 
active would naturally come off victors. It was generally more 
a question of weight and strength than of agility, for bulls fight 
by charging and thrusting at one another with their horns. 
There is no doubt that the massive fore-end of the bull bison was 
developed by his habit of using himself as a projectile wherewith 
to batter his rivals out of the over-lordship of the herd. But the 
strategy of the common bull involves another method of attack. 
He tries to toss his opponent ; and this feat, when he is dealing 
with a foe which weighs nearly a ton, requires considerable 
strength of neck. 

Now it is this very strength that has been acquired for the 
purposes of war, which makes the ox so useful in peaceful 
agriculture. Men have not yet beaten their swords into plough- 
shares, but the ox has for many ages bowed the muscular neck 
by means of which he used to overthrow and gore his enemies, 
to the yoke which drags the plough. The strength of the neck 
even in the more feeble cattle is astonishing. I have known a 
slim and lady-like Jersey heifer hoist a cast-iron water cistern 
with her horns as easily as if it had been a tea cup. It would 
appear then that the French peasant's way of "hitching his 
critters" is right, and that the elaborate harness of the humane 
agriculturists is wrong. 

The old-fashioned beam yoke, resting on the nape of the 
neck, is a kind of compromise. It is better than the breast 
straps, but not so good as the lighter yoke that fits the fore- 
head and base of the horns. Nature has exactly adapted the 
vol. clxii. — no. 474. 39 
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structure of the head and neck of the ox for pushing ; and since 
a pull is only a push with a string to it, depend upon it this is 
the most advantageous way for a team of oxen to draw a load. 

When we take milk with our tea, or butter or cheese with our 
bread, we are conniving at what is, when looked at in one way, 
a particularly heartless form of theft. Did nature, in the first 
place, provide the milk for our benefit ? JNot at all : it is the 
provision for the poor innocent calf, and we have filched his 
property from him by force or trickery. But, passing over the 
moral aspect of the question — which you will generally find is 
the most discreet method when we are discussing our dealings 
with the lower animals — how is it that the cow is so especially 
useful in yielding us an abundant supply of milk ? 

The answer is : Because she is naturally a forest animal, that 
had often to leave her baby behind and to wander far for food. 
Wild cattle hide their young calves in the thickets. Unlike the 
colt, the calf has but feeble locomotive powers, and therefore 
it could not accompany the cow when she travelled to distant 
glades, where grass was abundant. Thus the sucking calf cannot 
get his nutriment whenever he wants it, as the young foal can, 
which is never away from the mare. He has to wait for his meals 
until his mother returns. But this arrangement also renders it 
needful that the cow's udder should hold a good store of milk, 
which slowly collects during the hours when she is absent from 
her baby. Hence the large " bag," which always distinguishes a 
good milker, and hence, also, the important fact that a cow re- 
tains her milk until the morning and evening visits of the farmer 
or dairymaid. 

The habit of chewing the cud among cattle and other her- 
bivorous animals tells a similar tale. They had no time to masti- 
cate the grass thoroughly when they were feeding, but were 
obliged to get in a supply of provisions as rapidly as possible, and 
during the hours when the wild beasts were least abroad. Hav- 
ing got in their store, they retired to their safe hiding places and 
lay down to ruminate at leisure. 

It is easy to see that cattle are at home in a moist and wooded 
country. The feral cattle of Texas and Australia never from 
choice stray far from the woods. Out on the Western ranches 
there are, of course, few trees, and the beasts thrive fairly well ; 
but, for all that, the conditions of their life are artificial and are 
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not such as they would select if free to choose their own dwelling- 
place. All cattle love to stand knee-deep in water and under the 
shadow of trees. Their heads are carried low, even when they 
are startled, so that they can see under the spreading branches of 
the forest. Compare the habitual position of the head of a cow 
with that of the heads of the horse, pronghorn, or guanaco, which 
live in the open and have to watch the horizon for the approach 
of enemies. 

Then the split hoofs of the cattle are wonderfully adapted for 
progress over soft ground. In galloping through bogs or deep 
mud an ox or a buffalo will easily distance a swift horse. Their 
toes spread wide and so they do not sink in so far as the solid- 
hoofed animal. What is even more important, the open cleft 
between the toes allows the air to enter the hole in the mud as 
the foot is withdrawn; whereas, a horse's hoof sticks like a 
"sucker," owing to the partial vacuum below it, and can only be 
dragged out by a great muscular effort. Mounted hunters have 

been overtaken and killed by buffaloes — African and Indian 

owing to this fact. 

How are we to explain the fact that farmers find it necessary 
to make away with bulls when they are four or five years old, 
because they then become so pugnacious and unmanageable ? I 
learned from the keepers at Chillingham that each mob of wild 
cattle is under the command of a single powerful bull, and he 
keeps all the others in absolute subjection. When a stronger 
than he arises, and indeed whenever a younger one comes to ma- 
turity, there is a terrific battle, and if the original lord of the 
harem is worsted he retires into sour solitude. The cows and all 
the young bulls are obedient to the chief, and this habit of sub- 
mission is taken advantage of by the stockman, who, among 
domestic cattle, may be regarded as the deposed King Bull's 
deputy. Bat when the young bulls get their full growth and 
strength, their wild instinct impels them to commence a deter- 
mined tussle for the mastery. 

In the freedom of the forest this was laudable ambition, and 
might lead to the chieftainship of the herd ; but in the farmyard 
it is regarded as viciousnessj so the human " boss," whose suprem- 
acy is thus disputed, settles the controversy in a summary way, 
and sends for the butcher. 

Louis Robinson. 



